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see your body move and gesticulate ; but I cannot touch, hear 
or see any of your sensations, perceptions, emotions, thoughts 
or volitions. These are inwardly or retrospectively realized 
by yourself alone. 

The distinction here established is essential. It excludes, 
first of all, the possibility of our entire being consisting of mind 
stuff, as believed by Idealists of all shades. And it excludes 
also the possibility of anything mental being in the remotest 
degree akin to physical forces, as taught by materialistic 
thinkers, for no one can deny that we give the name of " force " 
only to that which is capable of affecting our senses in some 
way or other, and this is exactly the kind of effect that noth- 
ing purely mental can produce. 

Yours, very truly, 

Edmund Montgomery. 
The Open Court. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Asia. — Formosa. — Mr. G. Taylor, an Englishman in the 
Chinese Lighthouse Service, gives in the April issue of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society a most inter- 
esting account of the natives of Formosa. There was con- 
siderable difficulty in establishing a lighthouse at the south- 
ern end of the island, among wild natives inimical to Chinese 
rule, but at last the ground for its erection was fairly bought, 
and this commencement without bloodshed led to future 
amicable relations. The Chinamen has ousted the natives 
from the fertile and highly cultivated plains of the west and 
north, and even in the south the Chinese squatter has fixed 
himself upon all the streams, so that the really wild natives 
have had to retreat to the mountains, especially as many of 
the native races adopt Chinese customs, settle down, and 
cultivate the ground. 

Formosa possesses only two harbors worthy of the name, 
viz., Keelong in the north, and Takowin in the west. The 
first of these can be entered by larger vessels, but the second 
has the advantage of being more entirely land-locked. The 
entire island is densely wooded. 

There is little doubt that the original settlers were Malay, 
but physiognomy differs greatly in the same tribe. At pres- 
ent there are four principal races who have preceded the 
Chinese, viz., the Paiwans, Tipuns, Amias, and Pepohoans. 
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The Paiwans seem to have been the first settlers, and some 
are still head hunters, no youth among the wild tribes finding 
favor with a girl unless he can show a head" as a trophy. The 
Paiwans are a tall, fine-limbed active race of mountaineers, 
and the women, although small, are symmetrically formed. 
Their dress consists of nothing but two aprons, one in front 
and one in rear. Drunkenness is the prevailing vice of the 
tribe, and has already sapped the power of Paiwan rule in 
South Formosa. 

The Tipuns seem to have come from the north, perhaps 
from Japan. They must have had considerable civilization 
when they came, as they were the ruling people in South and 
East Formosa before the advent of the Chinese. In person 
they are rather shorter than the Paiwans, less angular, and 
more inclined to become fleshy. They wear leggings, waist 
cloths, and long overcoats of buff skin, are an agricultural 
people, can work in iron and silver, and often intermarry with 
the Chinese. They have a language of their own, but also 
speak the tongue of the Paiwans, with whom they are to a 
considerable extent merged. Pilam, where they first landed, 
was once the capital, and Tipun headmen were sent to the 
Paiwan villages. But afterwards the Southern Paiwans, led 
by some exiled chiefs of the Tipuns, rebelled, and established 
their independence. 

The Amias hold among the natives a lower rank, though 
they are more muscular and hirsute. They divide time into 
years, and hold their new year at the end of harvest. There 
is a tradition among them that they once had written char- 
acters, but no traces of these exist. 

The Pepohoans seem to be a mixed people, and have a 
higher civilization than the other tribes. Chinese stories 
make fun of their simplicity, but intercourse with the China- 
man has given them 'his astuteness. 

The young men of the Formosan natives live in a separate 
house called a padangkan, as in some African tribes. When 
a young man has obtained the consent of a girl, he leaves at 
the door of the parents a bucket of water and some wood. 
If they agree to the match, the wood and water are taken 
in, but if not, the lover has still undisturbed possession of his 
lady love if he can induce her to elope with him. 

The Paiwans bury their dead in a spot near his dwelling ; 
the grave is lined with stone, the clothes, arms and orna- 
ments of the deceased are buried with him ; and the corpse is 
placed sitting, facing the nearest high mountain. The grave 
is then filled up and turfed over. The Tipuns have similar 
burial customs, but bury within their dwellings. Among the 
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Tipuns tattooing is practiced upon wrists, etc., but it is a 
privilege of nobility. 

The Amias bury in waste ground, the corpse facing the 
west ; they erect a wooden slab over the spot, and each 
mourner throws a handful of earth at the grave, and spits at 
it, repeating a formula telling the dead man that he has been 
properly treated, and had better stay quietly where he is, or, 
should he come back, he will be stoned and spit upon. 

All the natives are full of superstitions about goblins, etc. 
They believe that thunder is made by the male divinity 
throwing things about, and that the lightning is caused by 
the female uncovering herself. A female uncovers herself if 
she is evincing the utmost scorn. Some of their stories are 
about animals assuming human forms. 

The Koahuts (a tribe of Paiwans) build neat houses of 
bamboo covered with straw. The southern Paiwans of Tiera- 
sock construct huts of sun-dried bricks, and cover them with 
thatch. The coast Paiwans are cleanly ; they wash and scrub 
all utensils with sand every morning, and they eat their food 
with spoons made from a pearly shell. The Tipuns and 
Amias are scarcely so well housed, nor are they as clean. A 
Tipun chooses a tree as the centre of his house, and builds 
around it an irregular hut with partitions. The Tipuns have 
no tables or spoons; they squat on a billet of wood and dip 
their hands into a common dish. But the wild Paiwans of the 
mountains live in a hole dug upon a hillside, and fronted 
with slabs of slate. When it becomes too filthy to be longer 
endurable they dig a new hole. 

The irrigation practiced by the Chinese has doubtless in- 
jured various creeks and harbors, but the island seems to be 
rising. Anping was an island at the time of the Dutch, but is 
now joined to the mainland ; and an anchor has at another 
spot been found several feet below ground. 

It does not seem that any of the tribes now practice 
cannabalism, but the coast Paiwans accuse their brethren of 
the hills, and tell a story of a chief of the Diaramocks who 
served up his son as a choice morsel to the ambitious 
chief Tokotok, who aimed to unite all Formosans under his 
sway. 

Africa. — The Zambezi-Congo Region. — Rev. F. S. 
Arnot [Proc. Geog. Soc., London, 1889. 11) gives an account 
of his journey from Natal in search of an elevated spot upon 
the water-parting between the Zambezi and the Congo, suit- 
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able for the establishment of a mission. He traversed the 
Kaohavi and the district of the Bamangwak, but was turned 
back by Liwanika, chief of the Barotse. He then retreated 
toward Benguela, but set out again and reached the country 
of the Gavenganze. Ascending plateux of 4000 to 6000 feet 
he arrived at Kwanza, and soon after discovered that the 
great depression Kifumadji, which Cameron believed to be a 
lake, has no water (save Lake Dilolo) except in the wet sea- 
son. Then leaving the Upper Zambezi on the right, the trav- 
eller entered a mountainous country, where Mount Kaomba 
•form a water-parting between the Congo and the Zambezi. 
He was favorably received by Msidi, chief of the Gavenganze, 
and lived there some years before his return. Ivens and 
•Capello had previously visited Msidi. Mr. Arnot says that 
Livingstone's Leeba is the true source of the Zambezi. 

Mr. Selous' Journey in the Zambezi Country. — F- 
C. Selous sends an account of his recent and somewhat unfor- 
tunate journeys in Africa, accompanied by a sketch map, to 
the Proceedings of the Geographical Society, London. It was 
Mr. Selous' intention to explore the Kafukwe, an important 
tributary of the Zambezi from the north, and at first all went 
well. Monze, the Mashona chief, had seen no white man since 
Livingstone passed thirty-five years since, and spoke of that 
event as though it had been last year. With the Mashaka- 
lumbwe, a people on the Kafukwe who have no firearms and 
wear no clothes, but who never go out without a bundle of 
long, barbed throwing javelins, Mr. Selous had great difficulty, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. These people, aided by 
some Marotse, or inhabitants of the Barotse valley, attacked 
the camp in the night, and by a volley killed twelve and 
wounded five of his escort. Mr. Selous escaped, and, after 
having his rifle stolen, and after enduring great hardships, 
fell in with the remnant of his party. The Barotse valley is a 
■hot-bed of fever, and no white man can hope to escape death 
•if he continues in this part of Africa. 

Europe. — The Causses of the South of France. — E. 
A. Martel contributes to a recent issue of the Revue de Geogra- 
phic an article upon the Causses of the South of France, a re- 
gion almost unknown ten years ago, and not rightly known 
till now. These Causses are calcareous plateaux, not dissim- 
ilar in their nature to the mesas of the Colorado region, and 
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evidently formed as a sediment at the bottom of the secondary 
sea. These Causses, the highest portion of which rise 1,200 
metres above the sea, have, in the course of time become fur- 
rowed by canons 400-500 m. in depth. There are four princi- 
pal Causses and numerous smaller ones. These four, com- 
mencing at the North, are : the Causse Sauveterre, which is 
the least sterile of all ; the Causse Mejean, the most arid, ele- 
vated and isolated, having an area of 400 sq. kil., and united 
to another Causse only by an isthmus, which is, in some cases, 
not more than 10 m. wide; the Causse Noir, which is the 
smallest and most picturesque of the large Causses ; and the 
Causse Larzac, largest of all, with an area of 1,400-1,500 sq. 
kil. All these Causses are bare, dreary, monotonous deserts, 
without water and almost without inhabitants. The rivers 
that separate them have no above-ground affluents, but are fed 
by powerful springs and streams that flow from the junction of 
the limestone with the clay beneath, at the level of the bottom 
of the gorges. The rains penetrate the limestone at apertures 
which are called averts, sink until they reach the bed of clay and 
have underground courses sometimes of considerable length. 
Exploration of the caverns is, however, very difficult, and, in- 
deed, impossible, except to those provided with proper appar- 
atus. M. Martel traced the course of a stream, the disappear- 
ance of which had long been a problem to the natives, and ; 
discovered two caver s, one of which, Dargilan, has a 
length of 2800 in. with many large halls, one 190 m. long, and' 
is, in many respects, a rival to the celebrated Grotto of Adels- 
berg, especially as it has the finest stalactites in Europe. 

The finest gorge is that of the Tarn, which for 80 kilo, flows 
in the depths of a canon, the walls of which have a mean 
height of 500 m. One of the greatest wonders of the region 
is Montpellier-le Vieux, a promontory of triangular shape 
upon the Causse Noir, above the valley of the Doubre which 
is here 400 m. deep. At this spot 1000 hectares are covered 
with what seems like the ruins of a city with its streets,, 
squares, monuments, etc. M. Martel's description recalls the 
Garden of the Gods and other spots in Colorado. 



